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ose 
% Change 
CY. 1960 (CF 296i CY 1982 1981-1982 Units 


National Accounts .(a) 

GDP Current (monetary) 800.8 754.4 716.4 $ million 
GDP Constant (1971 $) 366.2 350.1 338.5 $ million 
Population (est:). 1.93 1.99 2.06 million 


GDP per capita 415 379 348 dollars 
GDP deflator index 218.7 215.5 218.1 


Government Finance (b) 

Budget revenue 222.4 223.0 237.3 million 
Recurrent expenditure 196.8 241.0 257.5 +6.8 million 
Govt. dev. budget 57.9 $7.1 54.7 -4.3 million 
Debt Service 50.5 48.6 50.0est +2.9 million 
Debt as % of revenues . 22.7 21.8 21.lest -3.2 percent 


Monetary Section (b) (c) 

Foreign Assets, net ~138.2 -180.5 -231.7 +28.4 million 
Domestic credit 285.0 323.0 386.2 +19.6 million 
Claims on government 152.1 192.1 255.3 +32.9 million 
Claims on private 132.5 130.9 130.9 0 million 
sector 

Ml (da) (e) 57.5 63.2 +9.9 million 
Quasi money (d) (e) Sl. 64.2 +25.6 million 


Foreign Trade (a) 
Exports, f£.0.b. 600.4 529.2 477.4 -9.8 $ million 


Iron ore 310.2 325.4 311.1 -4.4 $ million 
762 20.7 16.4 -20.8 million 
metric 
Rubber Y02.2 86.7 53.4 © -38.4 $ million 
168.3 169.2 132.2 -21.9 million 
lbs 
Diamonds 33.5 234 26.3 +12.4 $ million 
298 336 433 +28.9 1,000 
carats 
Logs and Timber 65.3 32.5 29.2 -10.2 $ million 
391.9 199.8 196.1 -4.9 | million m3 
Coffee 33.0 19.4 22.8 +17.5 $ million 
2a LG cS 22.0 +20.2 million 
lbs 
Imports c.i.f. 533.9 477.4 428.4 -10.3 $ million 
Trade Balance 66.5 51.8 49.0 -5.4 §$ million 
Exports to U.S. 125.6 i23<5 83.5 -32.4 $ million 
U.S. share of exports 20.9 23.3 17.5 -24.9 percent 
Imports from U.S. L228 DAZ L119 32 -16.1 $ million 
U.S. share of imports 22.8 29.8 27.8 -6.7 percent 
Balance of Payments(f) -46.0 -52.0 -74.0 +42.3 $ million 
Footnotes: 
(a) Source: . Ministry of Planning and Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of 
Liberia, 1982. 
(b) Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics, April 1984. 
(c) End of Year. 
(d) Source: National Bank of Liberia, Statistical Bulletin, First Quarter 
1984. 
(e) Ml defined as Liberian coins in circulation and private sector demand 
deposits; quasi-money defined as private sector savings and time deposits. 
(f) For fiscal years 1980/81, 1981/82, 1982/83 (July 1 to June 30). 
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SUMMARY 


“) niberia has an open economy largely dependent upon overseas markets for 

_ its exports. Slack demand and falling prices for Liberia's major 
exports, a heavy debt service burden, persistent government deficits and 
a high population growth rate have resulted in the 1980's in large 
balance of payments deficits, liquidity shortages, and declining per 
capita income. Recovery has been hampered by investor and business 
uncertainty, which arose in the wake of the 1980 coup and which is now 
manifested in a "wait and see” attitude among the business community 
pending the transition to civilian rule scheduled to occur in January 
1986. Until then, unemployment in the non-agricultural sector is 


expected to remain high, business activity stagnant, and government 
finances precarious. 


Liberia's balance of payments has run a deficit despite a traditional 
‘surplus on the balance of trade due to rising and heavy debt service 
requirements, negative service balances and remittances. Debt 
reschedulings and increased levels of foreign assistance have reduced the 
pressure on the balance of payments, but Liberia can expect continuing 
deficits until external markets recover and outstanding debt is reduced. 


Because Liberia uses the U.S. dollar, budget deficits are a major factor 
in causing foreign exchange shortages. Extraordinary budget expenditures 
at the end of the 1970's resulted in a rising demand for offshore funds 

to service debt. The substantial increase in government employees’ wages 
after the coup further compounded the Government's financial crisis and 

created an additional strain en its offshore dollar accounts. Since July; 
1982, the Liberian Government's offshore cash requirements have far 
outstripped its own capacity to honor commitments. 


Donors‘ capacity to increase assistance may be near its upper limit; 
after a series of Stand-By programs, the net flow of resources from the 
International Monetary Fund has become negative; some of the gap thus 
created will be filled by the World Bank while other donors continue to 


provide aid to enable Liberia to weather this period of financial 
weakness. 


Despite its current problems, the economy of Liberia can have a bright 
future; with its rich natural resources and core of highly trained 
citizens, Liberia has considerable potential. The agricultural sector 
shows particular promise for development, with considerable possibilities 
for the establishment of related processing industries. 





ss 
GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


The Government of Liberia maintained a roughly balanced budget until the 
mid-1970's when an ambitious development plan, which included heavy 
expenditures for the 1979 Organization of African Unity Conference, 
resulted in substantial budget deficits which have continued to plague 
government finances to this day. After the 1980 coup, public sector 
Salaries were raised substantially which, in fiscal year 1983/84, meant 
that the wage bill represented approximately 50 percent of the 
government's $247 million in recurrent expenditure. Domestic funding 
available for capital expenditure fell in that year to an estimated $35.0 
million. As budget deficits have persisted, official domestic and 
foreign debt has risen; as of March 1984, outstanding governmental debt 
amounted to approximately $814 million; public corporation debt was 
estimated at a further $117.million. As revenues have declined, the debt 
service burden has proven crippling; Liberia has engaged in three Paris 
Club debt reschedulings in order to ease the pressure on its resources. 


To assist the country in solving its financial problems, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) has provided short-term loans in a 
series of Stand-By arrangements. The IMF's conditions for loan 
disbursement have focused on tightening fiscal controls, clearing debt 
arrears, and building up offshore balances. Most recently, the Fund has 
worked -with the Government to reduce the wage bill and to maintain a 
level of budgetary expenditure which does not require domestic 
financing. Net IMF flows have now become negative after the series of 
substantial programs. The GOL has turned to the World Bank for a 
Structural Adjustment Loan (SAL) which, it is hoped, will start up in the,’ 
fourth quarter of Liberian fiscal year 1984/85. The Bank's program will 
concentrate on enhanced fiscal discipline and reform of the large 
parastatal sector. 


» 
' 
' 


In addition to official multilateral and bilateral assistance, the 
private banking sector in Liberia was active in 1984 in promoting fiscal 
restraint. In May 1984, a banking reform arrangemént was concluded 
whereby the GOL refrained from deficit spending in return for commercial 
bank provision of. cash for the payroll, contingent upon availability of 
government balances in its commercial bank accounts. 


DEVELOPMENT BUDGET AND PROGRAM 


Development assistance from multilateral and bilateral sources reached a 
peak of $170.6 million in 1979 and has subsequently declined in real 
terms. This phenomenon is due primarily to the government's inability to 
finance its contribution to development projects rather than to a lack of 
commitment on the part of the Liberians or foreign donors. 


The Government of Liberia's own financial contribution to the development 
budget fell from 69 percent for FY-1979/1980 to 53 percent ($35.0 
million) in 1983/1984. The remaining portion was supplied by foreign aid 
donors. Although the IMF has encouraged an increase in development 
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expenditures, the Liberian Government has been unable to generate enough 
as revenue to meet its portion of the budget. The Government's development 
-/ program in recent years has shifted more toward improving the country's 
health, housing and water supply while de-emphasizing transportation and 
communications. Agricultural projects have traditionally been an area of 
strong concentration for the Government's development efforts. 


For the overall development of the local economy, government policy 
relies primarily upon free enterprise. Liberia's traditional "open 

door" policy has been reaffirmed by the Doe Government, and this policy 
extends to trade as well as investment. The National Investment Commission 
oversees the application of the country's investment incentives, offering 
tax and tariff breaks along with other financial aids. The Government 

is currently rewriting the country's investment incentives code to 
-eliminate some of the present inconsistencies and to make it more 
attractive. The use of the U.S. dollar as the basis for Liberia's 
currency has greatly facilitated the flow of trade into and out of the 
country and is the principal reason that a wider variety of goods can 

be found in the.Monrovia market than in most other West African countries 
of: similar size. =a 


Because of the capital flight that followed the April 1980 coup and a 
continuing net outflow of dollars, there has been pressure on the 
Government to impose some type of currency controls. In 1982 the Finance 
Ministry placed a limit of $5,000 per person on the amount of currency 


Der: can be carried out of the cquntry at any one time. Additional funds 

must be transferred through bank draft, but such transfers may be limited 
by the amount of offshore balances available at a given time. 1 
Fortunately, the National Bank of Liberia does not force such transfers 
through its own accounts, but allows the international commercial banks 


with offices in Monrovia to participate in fulfilling this function. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Liberia has long pursued an “Open Door" policy toward foreign trade and 
investment. With substantial foreign investment in the iron ore and 
rubber sectors, exports have consistently been the leading sector of the 
economy, constituting some 66 percent of GDP in 1982. With the world 
economic recession,which led to reduced demand for and a slump in the- 
prices of major export commodities, Liberia's export income has declined 
in recent years as has exports’ contribution to GDP. The high value of 
the dollar has hurt Liberia's exports to non-dollar markets although the 
volume of imports purchased in such markets has probably risen. 





wine 


Preliminary indications show a weak export performance in-1983 of less 
than $430 million. As exports have dropped, imports have usually fallen 
correspondingly, permitting Liberia to maintain a positive trade balance; 
however, by 1983 the balance may have been very close to zero. Major 
imports include petroleum products, foodstuffs, machinery, parts, and 
transportation equipment. 


The bulk of Liberia's trade is with OECD countries and the United States 
has historically been one of Liberia's major trading partners. While 
European countries absorb most of Liberia's exports, with Germany 
consistently accounting for approximately a quarter of the total 
(principally iron ore), the United States supplies between a quarter and 
a third of Liberia's imports. Approximately 2 percent of Liberia's trade 
is conducted -with the fifteen other members of the Economic Community of 
West African States (ECOWAS). 


Despite the positive trade balance, Liberia has experienced severe 
overall balance of payments deficits due to major outflows for service 
payments, investment income, workers' remittances and debt service. The 
current account deficit, although decreasing in the early.1980's, 
apparently rose again in 1983 as did public sector borrowing abroad. 
Rising levels of foreign grant assistance and income from the Liberian 
Maritime Ship Registry have helped finance the gap. 


STRUCTURE AND ECONOMY 


IRON ORE: This commodity sector remains the largest single foreign \ 
exchange earner for the Liberian economy. The dollar value of iron ore C) 
exports rose annually between 1977 and 1981, but dipped in 1982 with 
preliminary figures indicating further drops in 1983 and 1984. Production 
and shipments showed similar trends. In 1982, the Federal Republic of 
Germany provided the largest market for Liberian ore (43 percent), with 

Italy second (21 percent), followed by the U.S. and France (10 percent 

each). 


The outlook for the iron ore industry depends on world prices and the 
development of the Mifergui Mine in neighboring Guinea. The country's 
largest producer, the Liberian-American-Swedish Minerals Company (LAMCO), 
is holding discussions with the Mifergui consortium on joint development 
of the Guinean deposits and use of existing LAMCO facilities to process 
the ore and transport it to the Liberian port of Buchanan. Such a 
cooperative undertaking would considerably prolong the life of the iron 


ore industry in Liberia which faces eventual depletion of economically 
exploitable deposits. 
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RUBBER: World prices for natural rubber remain depressed, having 

‘\\ fluctuated during the summer and early autumn of 1984 at between 10 and 

-/ 20 percent above the all-time-low reached in January 1983. Prospects for 
a significant increase in the near future are dim. Liberia produces some 
2 percent of the world's natural rubber, so it cannot significantly 
influence prices. Nonetheless, the major rubber concessions are 
continuing to encourage resumption of production by private sector 
smallholders; one of. them is continuing a major expansion of its own 
productive acreage; and others are replanting as old trees reach the end 
of their productive. life. These moves reflect a growing confidence that 
prices have bottomed out and that, over the long term, gradual increases 
can be expected. The U.S. remains the dominant market for Liberia's 
rubber, although the proportion of production going to Europe is 
increasing steadily. There is a strong possibility that a West European 
firm may take over the Cavalla plantation in southeastern Liberia, which 
would bring additional new investment to the sector and would over time 
provide Liberia with additional access to European markets for its rubber. 


LOGS/SAWN TIMBER: Activity in the timber industry remains depressed. 

. Liberia's principal market has traditionally been in Western Europe and 
the strength of the dollar has rendered its exports very expensive 
there. Plant and equipment at many firms have been allowed to 
deteriorate as a consequence of falling revenues and red ink. Management 
deficiencies have become more apparent as conditions have become more 
difficult. Efforts to develop new markets in the U.S. and the Far East 
have not produced dramatic results to date and some local firms are in 
serious financial straits. At least one major producer is now looking 
for an infusion of capital and management skills through a joint venture 
partnership with a foreign firm. Nonetheless, Liberia has the potential 


to expand its tropical timber output significantly, given appropriate 
management and capital. 


_DIAMONDS: Diamond exports earned $26.3 million or 5.5 percent of total 
exports in 1982; this figure declined to $17.2 million in 1983. More 
than half the diamonds exported from Liberia are believed to have 
originated in Sierra Leone and Guinea and to have been attracted to 
Liberia by the hard currency available as payment. Diamonds for export 
must be purchased through dealers licensed by the Liberian Government. 


GOLD: In 1982, Liberia exported 12,656 ounces of gold valued at $3.8 
million. In 1983, these figures increased to approximately 15,379 ounces 
and $5.0 million. As with diamonds, it is difficult to determine what 


percentage of gold exports was actually produced in the country, probably 
about a quarter of the total. 
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OIL: In 1983, AMOCO signed an oil exploration contract with the 
Government of Liberia; under the terms of the contract, the company is 1: 
committed to drill two offshore wells. AMOCO is interested in acquiring 


additional acreage and plans to initiate its drilling program late in 
calendar year 1984. 


MANUFACTURING: The Liberia Industrial Free Zone and the Industrial Park 
are the two areas in Liberia specifically for large scale manufacturing. 
They are presently trying to attract an increasing number of firms into 
their areas; however, progress has been slow. The majority of 
manufacturing entities in Liberia are small scale. Establishments with 
one to four employees comprise 64 percent of all manufacturing firms, 
while firms with 20 or more employees make up as little as 5 percent of 
total manufacturing firms. A 1981 survey concluded that out of a total 
of 615 manufacturing establishments, 17 percent deal with block tiles and 
cement processing, 3 percent rubber and chemical processing, 70 percent 
. tailoring and 10 percent food processing. 


COFFEE: Total coffee exports decreased by. 26 percent during the 1983/84 
crop year to 6,800 metric tons. This decrease was due to droughts and 
bushfires throughout Liberia. The outlook for the 1984/85 season is 

good, as the rains have arrived earlier than expected and reports from 
coffee producers upcountry have been optimistic. LPMC officials estimate 
that 7,720 metric tons will be exported in the 1984/85 crop year, 

reflecting an increase of 12 percent from the previous year. Total 

export value is projected to increase by 15 percent from the 1983/84 crop 
yyear to $14.4 million. Farmgate prices should remain constant for the : 
near future after the 8 percent increase in Feburary of 1984. During the (3 
1983/84 crop year Liberia sold coffee to at least eight countries. The 


largest customers were Denmark, the U.S., the Federal Republic of Germany 
and France. ' 


COCOA: The volume of cocoa exports increased by 13 percent during the 
1982/83 crop year to 5,950 metric tons.- The export, value increased 
dramatically by 40 percent to $14.4 million from the previous year. The 
outlook for the 1984/85 crop year is good. LPMC officials estimate that 
6,350 metric tons will be exported in the 1984/85 season, reflecting an 
increase of 6 percent from the previous year. The farmgate price should 
remain relatively stable as world market prices have not increased due to 
the high expectation of a good crop year. Cocoa shipped in the form of 
beans, raw and dried, were exported to four countries last crop year: 
the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Germany, France and the United 
Kingdom. The Netherlands was the largest customer for Liberian cocoa, 
purchasing 50 percent of cocoa exports. 


OTHER EXPORTS: Liberia does a sizable transshipment business, serving as 
a receiving and distribution point for its West African neighbors; the 

recorded value of re-exports was $13.3 million in 1982. Other domestic 

exports amounted to $5.0 million in 1982 and $7.1 million in 1983. They 
consisted primarily of plywood and other simple manufactured items. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRAFFIC:: The total number of passengers arriving, 

' departing and transiting from Liberia's only international airport, 
Roberts International Airport (RIA), remained constant between 1983 and 
1984. The number of flights from airlines servicing RIA also remained 
the same as the previous year. Several projects have recently been 
undertaken in an effort to upgrade RIA. The Federal Aviation 
Administration recently provided a replacement VHF Omnidirectional Range 
(VOR) navigational and landing aid for the malfunctioning unit. In 
addition, the RIA upgrade project augmented aircraft refueling and 
parking facilities. Also nearing completion is the upgrade and repair of. 
the perimeter fencing and ramp lighting for the new facilities at RIA. 
The fencing will help improve safety and security at the airport by 
restricting access by unauthorized persons and vehicles. 


ROADS: Liberia has over 6,000 miles of roads, including 4,790 miles 

of public roads; 7 percent of Liberia's roads are paved. The remainder 
have been built by the private sector. The Ministry of Public Works’ 
present policy is to turn from road’ building to road maintenance due to 
the current scarcity of funds. In this regard, the World Bank recently 
signed a loanfora highway maintenance project in Liberia which includes 
provisions for technical assistance, funds for spare parts and equipment, 
training in highway maintenance, cost accounting and equipment maintenance. 
The project began in August and will continue for three years. In . 
addition, two major roads in Liberia totalling 80 miles are presently 
under renovation through an African Development Bank project. Both 


roads are major arteries into the capital city and should be completed 
“within one to two years. 


= 


UTILITIES: The Liberia Electricity Corporation (LEC) has an installed 
Capacity of approximately 170 mw in its Monrovia grid, of which 64 mw are 
hydroelectric (and thus available primarily only in the rainy season) and 


the remainder thermal. In addition, LEC operates séveral thermal plants 
with approximately 13 mw total capacity in rural areas. Non-LEC 
producers, mostly the mining concessions, account for another 
approximately 180 mw capacity and generate electricity mainly for their 
own consumption. LEC experienced severe generation and distribution 
failures in the 1982/83 and 1983/84 dry seasons; however, plans are 
underway to rehabilitate the central grid's thermal generators and LEC 


management is hopeful that the reliability of electric power will be 
improved. 


LABOR: The labor force is estimated at 880,000, but only 260,000 
participate in the monetary economy. Expatriates are estimated to 
account for 6 percent of total employment in the monetary economy. The 
public sector labor force has swelled in recent yearsto 54,000, in large 
part as a political response to the high levels of unemployment. 
Agriculture remains the single largest employer, but the sector 
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experiences a marked labor shortage each year at the peak of the 
agricultural work season. Important American multinational employers 
are Firestone, the largest single private sector employer in the country 
with 10,000 workers, Uniroyal with 3,600 and LAMCO with 2,600 employees. 
Together, the "concessions" employ about 7 percent of the monetary labor 
force. 


THE LIBERIA INDUSTRIAL FREE ZONE/INDUSTRIAL PARK: The Liberia Industrial 
Free Zone (LIFZA) presently has two firms in operation. There are six 
small factory buildings, as well as one large factory under constructior ; 
only one of these factories is presently occupied. LIFZA is trying to 
attract firms that are manufacturing and export oriented, make use of 
local raw materials, employ -a substantial number of Liberians, and make 
a minimum capital investment of $500,000. The Industrial Park presently 
has eight firms in operation as compared with 15 in operation prior to 
the April 1980 coup. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS: One of the significant aspects of 
the aftermath of the 1980 coup in Liberia is that the country's "open 
door” investment policy and its use of the American dollar have remained 
intact. Most of the American (and other foreign) firms which were here 
in the 1970's remain here today, including some American banks and since 
1980 new foreign investors have joined their ranks. Profitable 
investment opportunities are still available in Liberia, and the careful 
investor can do well here. Opportunities are particularly bright in 
agribusiness (especially timber, tree crops and tropical fruits), coffee, 
cocoa, fishing, and in the exploitation of Liberia's reserves of gold, 
uranium, barite, diamonds, and other minerals. 


The health of the Liberian ship registry system will continue to be an 
important priority for the Government of Liberia. The registry, the 
largest in the world, is a major source of revenue for the Government, 
and a source of pride for the country. American companies are the 
largest single ship-owning nationality under the Liberian flag, 
controlling about one-third of the total fleet. Reliance on a private 
firm to manage the registry has been successful and is likely to be 
maintained. 


The short-term outlook for imports into Liberia is for little, if any, 
growth overall. The country's liquidity problems, shortage of offshore 
funds, and the depressed local economy all point toward relatively 
constant levels of imports over the next year or two. As long as the 
American dollar remains strong, the products of other countries will 
enjoy a relative price advantage. American exporters will have to’ run 
faster just to keep up, watching costs, accepting small orders, marketing 
aggressively, and providing solid support to their local agents. The 
competition will be tough, but there are some sectors in which market 
growth is possible (see below). The Liberian preference for American 
styles and products remains marked and U.S. exporters may be able to turn 
that to their advantage. 


C) 
/ 
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One of the most important considerations among importers in Liberia now 
is credit. With liquidity tight, the Government strapped for funds, and 
offshore revenues not keeping up with offshore obligations, a foreign 
supplier's willingness to offer attractive financing terms can be a major 
consideration in making an export sale. Background information on 
individual Liberian firms can be obtained through the nearest U.S. 
Department of Commerce District Office. 


As Liberia moves closer to the transition from a military to a civilian 
government, presently scheduled to occur in January 1986, it is likely 
that the business community will continue to take a cautious approach 
to commercial and financial risk-taking. Short delays are now being 
experienced in transferring payments abroad, and these pipelines may 
lengthen during the months to come. The Government's own shortage of 
revenues is reflected in lengthy delays, in some cases measured in 
terms of many months, in paying its own suppliers. Unless external 
financing is assured (as, for instance, where funding is provided by an 
external donor agency for a development project), delays in payments by 
Government must be assumed. 


. 


Liberia, like most African countries, suffers from inadequate and, in 
some sectors, deteriorating infrastructure. Even in the Monrovia area, 
a continual supply of electricity and water cannot be assured, 
particularly toward the end of the dry season when water levels decline 
sharply. Likewise, communications are not always reliable, and many 


local firms resort to using messengers in Monrovia and/or rely on 

‘ intra-company radio networks when the telephones malfunction. Urban 
roads are usually paved, but in poor repair; rural roads are usually not 
paved, and are occasionally impassable during the rainy season. Those 
doing business here ‘must adjust accordingly. 


The legal system is sometimes slow to dispose of cases brought before it, 
and prospective investors generally engage competent local counsel as one 
of their first considerations. Indeed, the Minister of Justice in 
September 1984 went so far as to lament publicly the growing lack of 
confidence in the judicial system. Members of the business community 
continue to experience isolated instances of petty harrassment by 
individual Government officials, although the frequency of such incidents 
has diminished in the last year or two. 

One major problem in the economy at this time is the Port of Monrovia, 
the country's principal export/import funnel. The Port's physical 
infrastructure, in particular, is in poor condition, and major 
investments are needed quickly. Some sources of funding have been 
identified, but they are not sufficient for the rehabilitation and 


upgrading which the Port requires. In addition, there are problems of 
management and security within the Port which will be difficult to 
overcome. 
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BEST PROSPECTS: Because of the poor economic situation in Liberia, 
there are relatively few good prospects for increased sales to Liberia 
over the next year. This section will review those U.S. products which 
have a respectable sales potential given the economic constraints. 


Initial improvement in some local industries holds the prospect of 
increased sales of production equipment. The ending of the fish monopoly 
held by the Mesurado Group has allowed a number of small fishing firms to 
spring up over the last year or more. Although the new firms generally . 
start with rented equipment, they are increasingly in the market to 
purchase their own boats and other capital goods as they gain 

experience. As Liberian rubber farmers take advantage of the government 
tax incentives to put their farms back in order, the sale of light rubber 
production equipment also seems likely to increase. 


Liberia is dependent on imported food items such as rice, canned fish, 

tomato products, baby goods, and a number of fresh vegetables. Price is 
the crucial factor in the marketing of these goods. -As local importers 
are reluctant to stock large quantities of even these fast moving items, 


exporters must be willing to accept small orders and ensure that they are 
delivered promptly. 


Although Liberia does not yet have any petroleum resources of its own, it 
is richly endowed with wood. Some operations such as Firestone's rubber 
‘processing planthave already converted some of their energy production 
from petroleum to wood power, and others are considering a similar 


shift. There are opportunities to sell industrial wood burning furnaces ( 
to a number of other public and private firms. rs 


Since the market for earthmoving equipment, tractors, and large trucks is 
not expected to improve soon, American suppliers will have to search for 
every opportunity to hold onto and improve their market share. As 
businesses attempt to cut costs by keeping old equipment running for 
longer periods, the spare parts market for the American equipment already 
in the country should remain strong. 


American firms interested in the Liberian market, either for investment 
or for export sales, should consult with the local District Office of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. There are 57 such offices located 
throughout the country, each of which is able to provide trade leads, 
information on foreign firms, advice on financing and documentation, and 
a wide range of other important and useful services. 
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